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agreed \\ith Miltiades handed over to him the presi-
dency which came to each in his daily turn: still
Miltiades, we are told, would not fight until his own
presidency came in its ordinary course. Unless we hold
that the Athenian generals would deprive the city of its
main military force before they had made up their minds
for immediate battle, and that they preferred idleness on
the field of Marathon while their enemies might be
occupied in attacking the city which they had deserted,
we can scarcely resist the conclusion that the scene of
this inaction was not Marathon but Athens. If the pur-
pose of the signal was, as it is expressly said to have been,
to inform Hippias that the Athenian army was on its
march, or in immediate preparation for it, the token was
superfluous when that army had already denied into the
plain in sight of the Persian leaders ; and it is least of
all likely that the latter would, while Miltiades and his
army lay inactive before them, delay to carry out the
plans of Hippias and his party, when the very thing
which they wanted was that which had actually hap-
pened.

At length Miltiades and his colleagues set forth at
ILe head of their men. The manifest caution and wan-
March of ness of the generals had probably tended
llfontto*" greatl7 to disconcert the partisans of Hippias ;
Marathon. and the divisions thus introduced into their
councils must have delayed the raising of the signal for
some hours after the army had set out on its march.
When at length the white shield flash&i in the clear
air from the summit of Pentelikos, the token came-
as Herodotos tells us, too late. Indeed the historian
candidly confesses that of this mysterious transaction
he knows nothing beyond the fact that the shield
was raised and that it was raised to no purpose. The
Persians were already in their ships, not in readiness for